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Following is the section of the Information Practices Act of 1977 that ap- | 


f plies to the personnel policy at the University of California: 


1798.38. If information, including letters of 
recommendation, compiled for the purpose of 
determining suitability, eligibility, or qualifications for 
employment, advancement, renewal of appointment or 
promotion, status as adoptive parents, or for the receipt 
of state contracts, was received with the promise or, prior 
to July 1, 1978, with the understanding that the identity 
of the source of the information would be held in 
confidence and such source is not in a supervisory 
position with respect to the individual to whom the 
record pertains, the agency shall fully inform the 
individual of all personal information about that 
individual without identification of the source. This may 
be done by providing a copy of the text of such material 
with only such deletions as are necessary to protect the 
identity of the source or by providing a comprehensive 
summary of the substance of the material. Whichever 
method is used, the agency shall insure that full disclosure 
is made to the subject of any personal information that 
could reasonably in any way reflect or convey anything 
detrimental, disparaging, or threatening to an 
individual’s reputation, rights, benefits, privileges, or 
qualifications, or be used by an agency to make a 
determination that would affect an individual’s rights, 
benefits, privileges, or qualifications. In institutions of 
higher education, “supervisory positions” shall not be 
deemed ‘to include chairpersons of academic 
departments. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU 


1. You have the right to see any materials in your file written by persons in 
a supervisory position with respect to you (Dean, Vice-Chancellor, etc.). 

2. You have a right to see materials written by and anyone whose identity 
as the source is already known to you by virtue of his official capacity, e.g., 
the chairman's letter or the Budget Committee report on you. This is because 
the above. language confines confidentiality to material written with the 
promise or understanding that the identity of the source of information 
would be held in confidence. 

3. With respect to confidential materials as defined by the law, you have a 
right to an edited copy of the text or a comprehensive summary. The above 
language spells out the standards the University must adhere to in providing 
this information to you. We expect that litigation will progressively tighten 
up the application of this policy. 

4. In all of the above, you are entitled to receive the information on a 
document-by-document basis within 30 days of each request. 

5. The faw goes into effect July 1, 1978. Anyone undergoing review this 

| year is advised, if he wants access to the record, to proceed as if the law were 
t already in effect. 
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WHEREAS the California Supreme 


ke 


age of minorities in California was 


Court’s September 1976 Bakke Deci- 
sion, held that the affirmative action 
admissions program of U.C. Davis 
Medical School constituted “Reverse 
discrimination,” and 

WHEREAS the decision was based 
on the fact that the program provided 
for the admission of 16 ‘‘disadvan- 
taged” students out of the 100 admit- 
ted each year, and 

WHEREAS the American Civil 
Liberties Union, which is submitting a 
friend-of-the-court brief opposing the 
Bakke Decision, pointed out that 
while the U.C. Davis program set a 
goal of 16 percent, the actual percent- 


25%, and 

WHEREAS in 1976, for the first 
time in six years, the number of 
minority students entering medical 
school decreased. 1974-75 the percen- 
tage was 7.5; in 1975-76, the figure 
dropped to 6.8 percent, and 

WHEREAS the National Urban 
League in its report on The State of 
Black America in 1977 indicated that 
while in the U.S. as a whole there was 
one doctor for each 700 persons, in 
Black communities the ratio was one 
per 3,000, and 

WHEREAS since the U.C. Davis 
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On September 9, 1977, Governor 
Brown signed Senate Bill 170, the In- 
formation Practices Act of 1977. This 
bill, which was authored by Senate 
Majority Leader David A. Roberti, 
Republican Caucus Chairman Dennis 
Carpenter and Assemblyman Vic 
Fazio, gives citizens access to records 
kept on them by state agencies, re- 
quires that public records on ind 
dividuals be accurate, relevant and 
timely. and provides administrative 
and civil remedies to individuals 
whose privacy rights have been vio- 
lated. While the section of the bill 
dealing with “confidential” personnel 
records does not provide for full ac- 
cess, it does go much further than 
present practice at the University of 
California, and will require substan- 
tial revision of the University's policy 
on confidentiality. . 
on confidentiality. 


Confidentiality Defined 


Under the new law, the University 
will be required to give faculty and 
staff full access to personnel records 
written by persons in a supervisory 
position in respect to them. In the case 
of others not defined as supervisory 
{including chairpersons) who have 
submitted materials for an indivi- 
dual’s personnel file, confidentiality is 
defined as applying only to “the iden: 
tity of the source of the information.” 
This means that, if the identity of the 
author of a document is already 
known by virtue of his or her official 
status, as would be the case in the 
chairperson’s departmental letter and 
the Budget Committee’s letter, the 
document cannot be considered to be 
confidential and must be made 
available to the individual. 

Only when the identity of the source 
is not known to the individual, as in 
letters of recommendation and review 
committee reports, can the University 
withhold full access to the record. For 
these “confidential” materials, the 
University has the option of “pro- 
viding a copy of the text of such 
material with only such deletions as 
are necessary to protect the identity of 
the source or by providing a com- 
prehensive summary of the substance 
of the material.” In either case, the 
University is obliged to ensure “full 
disclosure” of any personal informa- 
tion that might reasonably be con- 
strued to reflect negatively on the in- 
dividual. 


New Policy Required 


Finally, the new law will force the 
University to discard its newly adopt- 


ed policy of providing cumulative . 


Union Urges 


Conflict of Interest 


There are “massive loopholes” in 
the University of California’s pro- 
posed “conflict of interest” code, rep- 
resentatives of the University Coun- 
cil-American Federation of Teachers 
charged at a hearing held by the State 
Fair Political Practices Commission in 
Oakland Sept. 6. 

David Brody, the University Coun- 
cil’s President, charged that the pro- 


h 


summaries at the end of the review 
process and will instead require access 
on a document-by-document basis. 

The passage of the Information 
Practices Act of 1977 marks a mile- 
stone in the effort of the UC-AFT to 
achieve an open files system as an 
essential prerequisite for assuring due 
process in the University’s personnel 
review process. 

The opportunity to move in this 
direction grew out of the revelations of 
abuses of government during the Nix- 
on years, and of the consequent legis- 
lation to end such abuses that began 
with the landmark U.S. Privacy Act of 
1974. The method for assuring the ac- 
curacy and relevance of public records 
on individuals in this law, and in the 
state legislation following from it, was 
to give individuals access to public 
records concerning them. 


Legislative History: 
Vetoes & Executive Order 


The first bill passed by the Califor- 
nia legislature, the Moscone privacy 
bill of 1975 (S.B. 852), made no con- 
cession whatever on the issue of con- 
fidential personnel records and would 
have resulted in a completely open file 
system in the University. Unfortunate- 
ly, Governor Brown vetoed the Mos- 
cone bill. | 

Caught unawares in 1975, the Uni- 
versity was present in force in Sacra- 
mento during the next session to pro- 
tect itself from the new privacy legisla- 
tion being introduced by Senator 
Roberti and Assemblyman Fazio. The 
UC-AFT adopted as its position that 
the only concession to confidentiality 
should be the deletion of the identity 
of confidential sources, but that full 
texts shouid always be made available. 
In the intensive bargaining and lobby- 
ing that followed, a compromise was 
hammered out and accepted by all in- 
terested parties, including the Univer- 
sity, essentially to permit the Universi- 
ty to edit texts to protect the identity 
of source ot, where that was imprac- 
ticable, by providing a comprehensive 
summary of the text. The Roberti 
privacy bill (S.B. 1586) passed both 
houses, but was again vetoed in 
September 1976 by Governor Brown. 
The Governor did, however, issue an 
Executive Order on the privacy issue. 
Since for constitutional reasons this 
could not apply to the University, the 
Governor requested the University to 
undertake on its own a reform of its 
records policy. 

By then, as a result of other federal 
and state legistlation, the employees 
of every public and private educa- 
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posed code is designed to permit the 
University to get by with the least that 
it possibly can in order to satisfy the 
Commission. 

“What we have is a document that 
if anything, encourages the wide- 
spread belief that the University is a 
place where special interests are 
served and money can be made,” he 
(Continued on page 7} 
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At the meeting of the statewide Assembly of the Academic Senate of the Univer- 
sity of California on June 2, 1977, President David $. Saxon acknowledged that the 
statewide administration had made serious errors in gathering faculty workload 
data over many years, producing misleading “information” that workload was 
declining. At the same time, he admitted that the administration has made errors 


to reflect adequately the erosion of faculty salaries due to inflation. 


In his address to the Assembly, Saxon noted that the workload data gathered 
each quarter by the administration “have been subject to serious and misleading 


© before they had to be called to our attention.” A committee of the Senate chaired 
0- by Prof. Milton Hildebrand, Zoology, UC Davis severely criticized the accuracy of 
=.. workload data and the methodology employed to gather the data. Saxon agreed 
~ that the data “are rather poor in quality and do not accurately reflect the faculty's 
= ‘commitment to teaching.” Erroneous information has provided additional fuel for 
“those who claim that UC devotes too little time to teaching and fails to reward 
~ teaching adequately. But the two issues are not identical. Students and other 
_ critics who charge that teaching is not appropriately rewarded will not be silenced 
by new and presumably more accurate workload figures should they show that 
workload has been increasing. The question of rewarding teaching has less to do 
with what proportion of a faculty member’s time is spent in the classroom than 
<. with the University’s willingness to give greater weight to teaching of superior 
-quality in tenure and promotion decisions and to effect systematic improvements 
“In undergraduate instruction that benefit most students, not just a few in special 
“programs. Saxon’s long term views on this problem remain pessimistic. The pres- 
“vent system of gathering workload data — DSIR — will probably be replaced, he 
` cynically predicted, by a better one that will also be discredited in a few years. 


Saxon’ s final words on this subject deserve pondering: 
It seems to me inevitable that as long as those in authority are willing to 
embrace anecdotal statements to the effect that we aren’t paying enough 
attention to undergraduate education our efforts to document teaching 
workload by statistical methods are unlikely to be persuasive. But, of 
course, we will continue to try. 


Whatever the value of the “anecdotal information,” they could hardly be any 
less trustworthy than information the university administration has been gather- 
ing at considerable expense, dumping, incidentally, much of the clerical burden on 
already overburdened department secretaries. But Saxon is undoubtedly correct 
when he argues that statistics, whatever they show, will not silence criticism of 
undergraduate education. That is not likely to happen unless the University under- 
takes a serious reform of undergraduate instruction, which might include universal 
freshmen-sophomore seminars (President Charles J. Hitch once promised at least 
one small class for freshmen), the replacement of an ineffective smorgasbord of 

_ breadth reqitifements with integrated sequences of lower division courses in the 
humanities and social sciences, a determination to take seriously the intellectual 
development of undergraduates, most of whom now graduate having read few of 
the great books of western civilization, or of any other. 


Equally dismal has been the administration’s incompetence in developing 
reasonable faculty salary recommendations. For several years the AFT has met an- 
nually with the administration in the Fall, at the time pay recommendations are 
developed, pointing out errors in methodology that have resulted in proposals 
lower than are justified. Even more important, the AFT has urged for over four 
years that the comparison formula, by failing to give adequate weight to the ero- 
sion of faculty salaries at UC and at the comparison institutions, has resulted in a 
substantial decline in real income since 1969. Now several divisions of the 
Academic Senate have joined those demanding that the administration begin pay- 
ing attention to what’s been happening in the real world rather than persisting in 
its ritualistic worship of a comparison formula which has been ignored in 
Sacramento for years but which has generally produced unduly modest salary pro- 

_posals from the University which the politicians cut further. As in the case of the 
erroneous workload data, Saxon candidly acknowledges that there have been “‘er- 
rors in our salary comparison methodology, errors that we have been slow to 


recognize and that we are in the process of rectifying.” Saxon hopes a new' 


“~~ methodology in the works “will help us assess more closely market place, cost of 

living and related factors in developing our salary recommendation for The 

~ Regents and the Governor.” The president did not explain why the administration 

has been so resistant for so many years to suggestions by the AFT and others to 
make changes in the direction now contemplated. 


The defensive tone and confessions of failures in the president’s report reveal a 
rising tide of dissatisfaction among faculty, within and outside the Senate, with 
University policies and performance. “On occasion, such divisions are necessary 


for the proper functioning of the University,” but Saxon warned, “if divisions. 


become the rule, the excellence to which we are all dedicated will be compromised 
beyond repair. And that must not happen.” 


On the contrary, differences of opinion over University policies and performance 
aired publicly by members of the University community are inevitable and should 
be encouraged. One reason that the messes surrounding workload data and the 
criteria used for pay recommendations have gone uncorrected for so many years is 
that the administration has been arrogantly hostile to independent and critical 

~. views on these subjects. Its stance is almost always that it knows best. The Senate 

~~ has, if anything, been asleep at the switch, complacently trustful that the ad- 

“oss. ministration was doing a competent job, until the incompetence became so glar- 

-ing, and so threatening to faculty interests, that public criticism became im-: 

>. perative. Since the Saxon administration can hardly lay claim to excellence in- 

“i gathering workload data, in formulating faculty pay recommendations, or pro-. 

-viding meaningful educational leadership to reconstruct the vast wasteland of. 

undergraduate ‘liberal’ education, we need to know exactly what is meant by ‘‘ex-. 
-cellence.” Or is it just a cant slogan? 


$ 


iversity 


in-applying its salary methodology, compounding the failure of that methodology - 


iv errors” which “we in the administration should have noticed and corrected .. .° 


Representatives of the UC-AFT met 


on September 27 with UC adminis- 


trators to discuss next year’s academic 
salaries. Representing the AFT were 
Robert Heifetz (SD), Phil Hoehn (B), 
David Novogrodsky (UC-AFT Acting 
Executive Secretary), and Joel 
Westman (I). Morley Walker, Frank 
Kidner and Ed Blakely represented the 
administration. Also participating in 
the meeting were leaders of the Faculty 
Association and the AAUP. 

The meeting was called by the ad- 
ministration to discuss the erosion of 
the faculty’s real earning power over the 
last decade, and to propose a new 
methodology and to consider additional 
factors for inclusion in salary formula- 
tion procedures. Administration 
spokesmen pointed out that certain 
technical changes were being made in 
the methodology, such as utilizing more 
up to date staffing figures and 
eliminating from the formula a reduc- 
tion for merit increases. Additional fac- 
tors will also be taken into account. 
Previously UC salaries were compared 
to those in a small group of comparisoin 
institutions. The new formula will con- 
sider such factors as the rise in the Con- 
sumer Price Index, similar jobs (such as 
lawyers) in the federal government, 
state civil service, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics weekly earnings, and salaries 
in a broader group of universities and 
colleges. These additional components, 
it was agreed, would produce a more 
realistic salary recommendation for UC 
academics. 

The AFT has pointed out for the last 
several years that the decline of the 


- faculty’s real wages as compared to the 


Consumer Price Index was the key fac- 
tor, The administration's figures show- 
ing this decline for the first step of each 
rank for last decade are: ' 


Assistant Professor ....... -9% 
Associate Professor... .. — 10.9% 
Professor.............-. - 15% 


Agreement by all present was 
reached on the fact that a new formula 
must be developed to correct this loss in 
real wages. Next, the discussion turned 
to finding the best strategy by which the 
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University could have such a recom- 
mendation funded by the state legisla- 
ture. Should the legislature be asked to 
fund the full amount of the loss in one 
year, or should the funding be spread 
over several years? The consensus 
seemed to be that the best course of ac- 


' tion was to point out forcefully the full 


magnitude of the problem, but to seek 
corrective action over a period of years. 
This ts in line withour proposals for a 
three year catch-up. 

The- salary problems faced by non- 
Senate academic employees was raised 
by Novogrodsky, who singled out 
Teaching. Associates for special con- 
sideration. This group, unlike Teaching 
Assistants who are generally full-time 
graduate students, ts composed of 
teachers who are in many respects com- 
parable to community college instruc- 
tors. UC’s Teaching Associates, how- 
ever, have a much lower salary scale 
and in addition they lack tenure or 
security of employment. 

The librarians’ salary inequity was 


raised by Hoehn, who pointed out that. 


despite remedial action by the state 
legislature and the University, a gap in 
wages still exists between librarians (a 
female-typed classification in which the 
majority of incumbents are women) and 
other non-Senate categories (mostly 
male typed). Although librarians and 
these other groups perform similar 
tasks and have comparable educational 


. requirements, librarians’ salaries are 
; still 4% below these other groups at the 
entry level and 24% at the top of the 


schedule. Administration spokesmen 
stated that they had not lost sight of this 
inequity and that they are jointly work- 
ing with the California Post-Secondary 
Education Commission to come up with 
a proposal to correct this problem. 
While the administration has not yet 
worked out the precise formula to be 
used in arriving at a salary recommen- 
dation for 1978/79 salaries, it is ex- 
pected to be in the range of from 8 to 
11%. Otehr academics normally receive 
the sdme percentage increase as those 
in the Professorial ranks. 


— Phil Hoehn 


Librarian Lag Persists 


UC librarians’ salaries still lag behind those of other non-Senate 
academics at the Unviersity in spite of increases in recent years aimed at 
correcting the problem. The problem, firstointed out in the UC Berkeley 
library's study, A Report on the Status of Women Employed in the 
Library of the University of California, Berkeley with Recommendations 
for Affirmative Action (1971), has been actively pursued by the AFT for a 
number of years, The first corrective step was a 1% inequity adjustment 
granted to librarians as a result of the 1972 Berkeley strike settlement 
agreement following a 10-week walkout by employees, including AFT 
librarians. Subsequent appropriations by the state legislature were made 
after bills were introduced by Assembly John Miller on behalf of the AFT. 
Strong support for the bills was obtained from the California Federation 
of Teachers, the California Labor Federation, the California Library 
Associaiton and the California State Employees Association. 

The gap between librarian salaries and those of other male-typed 
categories performing similar jobs has been narrowed, but has not yet 
been fully eliminated. The present inequity is shown in the table below. 


Cooperative Extension Specialist/ Advisor 


Continuing Education Specialist 
Coordinator of Public Programs 
Specialist 

Supervisor of Physical Education* 
Average — non librarians 
Librarian 

Percentage of librarian inequity 


*Converted to 11-month year. 


1977/78 salaries 


$12,900 - 35,000 
14,300 - 40,257 
14,300. - 40,257 
11,604 - 34,212 
14,700 - 33,717 
13,561 - 36,689 
12,924 - 29,496 

4.7% 19.6% 
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On August 10 the Berman collective 
bargaining bill for public higher 
education (A.B. 1091) failed in the 
Senate Education Committee by a 4 to 
7 vote. This was the bill that all of the 
unions and assorted other organiza- 
tions in the University of California 
system and in the California State 
University and Colleges (CSUC) had 
hammered out together. This bill had 
received apparent enthusiastic sup- 
port from all groups in the two 
systems. AB 1091 may be revived 
when the Legislature reconvenes in 
January. 

The failure of AB 1091 signaled the 
emergence of another bill, 5.B. 839, 
(Dilis), sponsored by the California 
State Employees Association and orig- 
inally covering higher education as 
well as the state civil service, but pro- 
viding little more than current “‘meet 
and confer” rights with representation 
units to be determined by Regents, 
trustees and State Personnel Board. 


‘aining St: 


By the end of August SB 839 covered 
the state civil service alone and, at the 
insistance of the California Labor 
Federation, had taken a group of 
amendments that had transformed it 
into a bona fide collective bargaining 
vehicle. 

Attempts by the University Council- 
AFT, along with the AFSCME and 
the Laborers International Union, to 
extend coverage of SB 839 (in its new 
incarnation as a collective bargaining 
bill) to university employees were un- 
successful. 

The result of all of this legislative 
byplay was that the higher education 
sectors, marked as they have been by 
poor labor relations and strikes, were 
excluded and the State civil service 
with its relatively quiet labor relations 
and few unions had now been ac- 
corded collective bargaining rights. 
The Dilis Bill has been signed by Gov. 
Brown and will become effective on 
July 1, 1978. 
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Office of the Vice President-- 
Academic and Staff Personnel Relations 


Mr. Peter Goldschmidt 


1225 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 407 


Washington, D. C. 20036 


Dear Peter: 


As part of the continuw.y effort to include a provision on collective 
bargaining in the 1977-78 ERDA appropriation bill, attention has been 
drawn to the University practices and policies in the areas listed 
below. T will elaborate on these matters as they pertain to all the 
University campus and laboratory facilities, and you should feel free 
to use this information in whatever method you choose: 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNLA 91720 


September 13, 1977 


1. The use of mediation in dispute settlement. 


The University recognizes the extensive use of mediation in both the 
private and public sectors. Mediation has been universally accepted as 
a useful element in the resolving of disputes. As a California state 
institution, the University favors the use of the State Conciliation 
Service or some other agency familiar with the relationship between the 
University and State government and State policies generally. The State 
Conciliation Service has been involved in the settlement of interest 
disputes at several of the University campuses. We expect Chancellors 
and Laboratory Directors to be familiar with the potential utilization 
of the Concitiation Service and to use it for the resolution of disputes 


within University guidelines. 


2, The use of binding arbitration in grievance settlement. 


The University now has a grievance resolution procedure which is working 
wel]. It provides for advisory arbitration with a hearing officer or 
co.mittee appointed generally from the University faculty, or if the 
grievant prefers, an outside hearing officer, chosen under the auspices 
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The failure of the California legisia- 
ture to extend collective bargaining 
legislation to employees of the Univer- 
sity of California has had some unan- 
ticipated effects on the University’s 
current “meet and confer” and griev- 
ance procedures. Because of the 
near-scandalous reputation, of the 
Lawrence Livermore Lab’s labor rela- 
tions, Rep. Pete Stark and Sen. Alan 
Cranston were moving in what became 
known as the Stark Amendment to 
make collective bargaining rights the 
price of continued federal funding for 
the Lab. 

In a move designed to placate the 
two federal legislators the University 
agreed in mid-September to a system- 
wide revision of its labor relations 
policies, 

Stark, whose 9th District includes 
the Livermore Lab, and Cranston, 
who is carrying the Stark Amendment 
in the Senate, announced the agree- 
ment with U.C. at a joint press con- 
ference. 

Stark also said that, as a show of 
good faith, he will withdraw from con- 
sideration, his amendment to the 
Energy Research and Development 
Administration (ERDA) bill due for 
House action. “I’m pleased that the 
University has seen the wisdom of in- 
stituting more enlightened labor 
policies throughout its entire system, 
and not only the Lab,” Stark said. A 
statement issued by Stark’s Washing- 
ton office characterized the the new 
policies as “an about-face by the 
University, which had lobbied heavily 
against the amendment.” 
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The new policies establish pro- 
cedures to “meet promptly, upon re- 
quest of either party, at reasonable 
times, to confer in good faith, to freely 
exchange appropriate information, 
opinions and proposals, and to en- 


deavor to reach agreement on issues of 


mutual concern.” This language, 
similar to the Stark-Cranston Amend- 
ment, is based on the language of Sec- 
tion 7 of the National Labor Relations 
Act. Significantly, the policies call for 
reducing to writing agreements 
reached as the result of “good faith” 
meeting and conferring and the adop- 
tion of a provision for “the use of 
binding arbitration in grievance settle- 
ment.” 

The commitments made by the 
University can take us a good part of 
the way to a measure of equity in 
employee relations if fully realized. It 
is also clear that a good dea! more 
than the University’s good faith will be . 
needed to guarantee the commitments © 
made. Initial conversations with sys- 
temwide administrators and press 
statements from the management of 
the Lawrence Livermore Lab would 


indicate that there may be less than 


meets the eye. The concensus of UC 
unions seems to be to press the 
University to come through with its 
new policies while at the same time 
Seeking bargaining legislation in 
Sacramento. Rep. Stark and Sen. 
Cranston have both indicated a conti- 
nuing interest in the matter and are 
not likely to countenance backtrack- 
ing on the part of the University. 


—D.N. - 
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office of the Vice President-- 
Acadenic and Staff Personnel Relations 


PRESIDENT SAXOK 
CHARCELLORS 
. LABORATORY SPRECTORS 


The following js a set of guidelines for the University of California, 
including the Lawrence Livermore Laboratory, on relations with employee 


organizations. 


GANT A BAGMARA ° MANTA CRUE 


BLPALLEY, CALIFORNLA «694436 


September 19, 1977 


or the American Arbitration Association. In the five years from July 1, 
1971, to dune 30, 1977, 584 grievances were appealed to hearings under 

this procedure. In less than 4% af the cases were the recommendations made 
by the hearing officers/committees overturned or substantially modified. 
Nevertheless, we recognize that binding arbitration to some people may 

have the appearance of greater objectivity than our present procedure. 

For that reason we are developing a proposalwhose object is to provide 
birding arbitration as one of the options available to grievants. I 
anticipate the study and our modified procedure will be effective in 

the near future. 


3. The matter of reducing agreements reached with unions to writing. 


Opinions of the State of California's Legislative Counsel and other 
autherities currently hold that the University under state law is not 
permitted to grant exclusive representation to a union. In absence of 
exclusive recognition there are several practical difficulties involved 
in executing written agreements. Wo one union can be said to have the 
employees' mandate to negotiate a particular set of working conditions. 


Nevertheless, when requested by a union, the University has been willing 
to put in writing a statement from management confirming the results of 
the meet-and-confer process. Meeting-and-conferring is not a holtow 
exercise but results in changes in policy including changes in wages, 
hours and working conditions. For example, a recent memorandum from-a 
campus to a union confirming the results of meet-and-confer activity stipulated 
the following: wi 

1) new wage rates effective July 1 for all classifications 

involved, 


2) An increase in shift differential, 
3) The observance of a Friday when a holiday falls on a Saturday, 


4) Payment of health and welfare benefits in accordance with 
University policy, 

5) Provision for protective clothing and safety equipment including 
prescription glasses, hearing tests, etc., 

6) Provision for the furnishing of uniforms, 

7) Provision for an increased rate when an employee is designated 
as the supervising employee in absence of the regular supervisor, 


8) Provision for an apprentice program. 


Requests for such memoranda are not extensive, since most unions have been 
willing to rely on the University published wage schedules and personne) 
policies arrived at after meeting-and-conferring with unions, employee 
organizations and other interested parties, 


Sincerely, 

F wg 
CA S4 rer, Oa 
Archie Kleingartner 
Vice President 


cc: President Saxon 
Chancellors 
Laboratory Directors 


1, The Use of Hediation in Dispute Settlement 


The University recognizes the extensive use of mediation in bath the private 
and public sectors. As a California State institution, the University favors 
the use of the State Conciliation Service because of its familiarity with the 
relationship between the University and state government and state policies 
generally, The State Conciliation Service has been involved in the settle- 
ment of interest disputes at several of the University campuses. We expect 
Chancellors ard Laboratory Directors and employee representatives to be fami- 
liar with the potential utilization.of the Conciliation Service and to use it 
for:the resolution of disputes within appropriate guidelines. — 


2. The Use of Binding Arbitration in Grievance Settlexent 


The University now has a grievance resolution procedure which we firmly 

belfeve has worked well. It provides for advisory. arbitration with a 

hearing officer or a comcittee appointed generally fros the University faculty 
or, 4f the grievant prefers, an outside hearing officer, chosen under the aus- 
pices of the American Arbitration Association. Our experience with the use 
of the American Arbitration Association has Jed us to conclude that a grievance 
procedure terminating In final and binding arbitration will prove successful. 
The University recognizes the extensive use of a binding grievance resolution 
procedure in the private and public sectors. For that reason, I ag developing. 
a proposal whose object is to provide third party binding arbitration as the 
terminal point ifor the processing of grievances, I anticipate that after 
consultation, including with employee organizations, the study and the modified 
procedure will become effective In. the near future, 


3, The Matter of Reducing Agreevents Reached With Employee Organizations 
to kriting: 


, The University does deal with exployee organization representatives 


now on matters of wages, hours, and other terms and conditions of 
expioyment. The University herein defines this obligation 

as including to meet promptly, upon request of either party, at reasonable 
tines, to confer fn good faith, to freely exchange appropriate information, 
opinions, and proposals, and to endeavor to reach agreesent on issues of 
sutual concern, i 


When requested by employee organization representatives, the University is 
willing to put in writing à statement froa management confirming the results 
of the meet and confer process. ci 

(Signed) 
Archie Kleingartner 
Vice President 


AQNOdSHUUOO TVNUALNI 


i 


New University labor relations policies are contained im the above letters from 
Vice-President Kleingartner. Peter Goldschmidt is UC’s Washington represen- 
tative, 
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1977-78 Salaries Vice Chancellor— Student 


OFFICERS OF THE ONIVERSITY, OTHER chapel a ea a 35,800 35,800 0.0 
ice Cha — e ; 
ADMINISTRATORS AT $35,000 OR Affairs, Santa Cruz 35,000 Appointment 
ABOVE, AND OFFICERS OF THE REGENTS Acting Vice Chancellor— Student 
Salary Affairs, Riverside 31,000 31,400 1.2 
1977-78 Assistant Vice Presidents ~ 
Salary (Recommen- % Increase Assistant VP External Budgetary & 
Name and Title 1976-77 dation) Over 1976-77 Edu. Relations 43,500 45,900 5.5 
Assistant VP— Budgetary Planning 45,000 45,000 0.0 
President Assistant VP & Director, Bus. 
President $62,500 $65,625 5.0 Affairs 42,500 42,500 0.0 
Vice President of the Unviersity Assist. VP & Dir., Physical Plan- 
Vice Pres. of the University 55,500 58,200 4.8 ning, Construction, & Operations 40,500 41,700 3.0 
Academic Vice President Assist. VP— Agri. Sci. & Assoc. 
Academic Vice Pres. 47,000 49,600 5.5 Dir., Agri. Experi. Sta. 40,000 Appointment 
Vice Presidents Assist. Academic VP—Educational 
Vice Pres, — Academic & Staff Services 36, 700 38,500 5.0 
Personnel 44,000 47,500 7.9 Assist. VP— Staff Personnel 36,300 38,100 5.0 
Vice President — Agriculture 43,000 45,200 5.1 Assist. VP—- Academic Personnel 36,000 37,500, 41 
Chancellers Assist. Academic VP— Planning & 
Chancellor, Berkeley 55,500 58,200 4.8 Program Review 35,600 37,100 42 
Chancellor, Los Angeles 55,500 58,200 4.8 Assist. VP— University Relations 35,500 35,500 0.0 
Chancellor, Irvine §3,000 56,000 5.6 Assist. VP— Personnel Develop- 
Chancellor, San Diego 53,000 56,000 5.6 ment & Affirmative Action 28,000 34,000 21.4 
Chancellor, Davis 53,000 56,000 5.6 Other Administrators Recom- 
Chancellor, Santa Cruz 55,000 Appointment mended for $37,500 or Above 
Chancellor, Riverside 52,000 54,700 5.2 Director of Hospitals and Clinics 
Chancellor, San Francisco 52,000 54,700 5:2 Dir. of Hosp. & Clin., Assist. 
ie (90% appmt.) Chancellor-—Hith Sci, LA 57,200 65,000 13.6 
Chancellor, Santa Cruz 52,000 54,700. 5.2 Director of Hosp. & Clin., Davis 51,100 54,700 7.0 
Chancellor, Santa Barbara 54,000 = Appointment Director, Hosp. & Clin., San Fran- 
Assistant Presidents : cisco 45,000 50,000 14.1 
Assist. Pres.— Coordination i Director of Hosp. & Clin., San 
and Review 38,000 40,500 6.6 Diego 50,000 52,500 =` 5.0 
Assist. Pres.—Campus and l Director of Hosp. & Clin., Irvine 48,400 50,700- ` 4.8 
Internal Relations 38,000 40,500 6.6 University Librarians : - i 
Vice Chancellors University Librarian, Berkeley 42,300 .* 45,300 a 7.0 
Vice Chancellor— Health Sciences, University Librarian, Los Angeles ~ 45,000 “Appointment 
San Diego. . — (61,100) (64,800) 6.1 University Librarian, Davis 38,700 41,400 7.0 
Vice Chancellor— Marine Sciences, P S. University Librarian, San Francisco 40,000 Appointment 
San Diego : ; (50,900) (54,000) 64 University Librarian, Irvine campus 37,200 39,000 i 4.8 
Admin. Vice Chancellor, LA, 20%; University Librarian, San Diego 36,000 38,600 7.2 
Spec. Assist. to Pres.— Prog. Rev., Others 
- Systemwide 80% 2 Ge 46,900 53,500 14.0 Acting Spec. Assist. to the 
Vice Chancellor— Academic President 50,400 52,700 4:6 
Affairs, Santa Barbara 44,000 53,400 21.3 Provost-—-Professional Schools & , . 
Vice Chancellor, Berkeley 50,400.. -53,400 -. 6.0 Colleges, Berkeley (48,400) (51,400) 6.2 
Exec. Vice Chancellor, Los Angeles 50,000 53,000 -6.0 Provost & Dean—College of Letters 
Exe. Vice Chancellor, Davis 50,000 53,000 6.0 & Science, Berkeley (46,700) (49,800) 6.6 
Vice. Chancellor—Admin., San . : Spec. Assist. to the President— 
Diego 50,400 52,700 4.6 Health Affairs 47,000 49,400 5.1 
Vice Chancellor, Faculty Relations Spec. Assist. to the President for 
Los Angeles 48,800 52,200 7.0 Governmental Relations 46,000 48,600 5.7 
Vice Chancellor— Admin., Assist. Chancellor— Budget and 
Berkeley 50,000 52,000. - 4.0 Planning, Berkeley 43,400 46,400 7.0 
Vice Chancellor— Academic l Planning Coordinator— Health 
Affairs, San Diego 47,900 50,200 4.8 Policy Prog., San Francisco 43,900 46,100 5.0 
Vice Chancellor—Academic k D: l Assoc, Vice Chancellor— Student 
Affairs, Irvine 47,100 49,700 5.5 Affairs, Berkeley 42,500 45,500 7.0 
Vice Chancellor— Academic Assoc. Vice Chancellor— Research, 
Program, Los Angeles 46,000 48,500 5.4 Los Angeles 42,000 44,900 7.05. 
Vice Chancellor— Institutional Deputy Dir.— Hosp. & Clin., yor 2. 
Relations, Los Angeles 43,500 47,500 9,2 Los Angeles 42,000 44,900 - 6.9 
Vice Chancellor—Admin., Assist. Chancellor—Planning, Los Teg AS og Nes tag A Sy 
Santa Barbara 44,900 47,200., 5.1 Angeles ; 41,500 44,500 2 7.2 
Academic Vice Chancellor, Santa Exec. Dir. of Universitywide a See ga a s 
Cruz 44,200 46,900 6.1 Library Planning 42,000 44,500: 6.0 
. Vice Chancellor—Financial ` Be ED . Dir. of the University Press 42,000 44,300 5.5 
Management, San Diego 44,000 — 46,500 5.7 Dir. of the Computing Network— 
Admin. Vice Chancellor, ' Info System, LA 40,000 44,000 10.0 
San Francisco , 41,300 45,500 10.1 Intercollegiate Athletic Dir., Los 
Acting Academie Vice Chancellor, a Angeles 41,500 44,000 6.0 
San Francisco 34,100 45,000 31.9 Assoc. Vice Chancellor-—Grad. 
Vice Chancellor— Academic Affairs, Los Angeles 41,100 43,500 5.8 
Affairs, Davis 39,000 44,900 15.1 Dir. of the UC Council on Energy 
Vice Chancellor— Student & & Resources 41,000 43,500 6.1 
Campus Affairs, Los Angeles 43,500 44,800 3.0 Dean, Extended Studies, 
Vice Chancellor— Student Los Angeles 40,900 43,400 6.1 
Affairs, Davis 40,500 44,100 8.9 Dir.— Student Health Services, 
Vice Chancellor, Riverside 44,100 44,100 0.0 Berkeley 40,500 . 43,300 7.0 
Vice Chancellor— Bus. & Student Health Service Dir., 
Fiscal Services 42,200 43,700 3.6 Santa Barbara 41,100 43,100 4.9 
Vice Chancellor-—Bus, & Student Health Service Dir., 
Finance, Irvine 41,400 43,400 4.8 San Diego 40,200 43,000 6.9 
Vice Chancellor—Uniy. & Student Heaith Service Dir., Davis 39,500 42,700 8.1 
Student Affairs, Irvine 39,600 41,600 5.0 Assist. Chancellor, San Diego 41,500 42,700 2.8 
Vice Chancellor— Personnel & Assoc. Vice Chancellor— Academic 
Student Services, San Francisco 38,800 40,700 5.0 Development, Berkeley -42,300 42,300 0.0 
Vice Chancellor— Student Affairs, Student Health Service Dir., 
Santa Barbara 36,000 39,600 10.0 Los Angeles 40,700 42,200 3.7 
Vice Chancellor— Academic Dir. of Computing Affairs, Berkeley 40,000 42,000 5.0 
Personnel & Prog., Riverside 36,500 39,600 8.5 Contract Administrator, San 
Vice Chancellor— Student Francisco 40,000 42,000 5.0 
Affairs, Riverside 39,000 Appointment Assist. Chancellor— Development, 
Vice Chancellor—Bus. & Finance, Berkeley 38,700 41,800 8.0 
Santa Cruz 34,500 37,500 8.7 Special Assist, for Employee M 
Vice Chancellor— Bus. & Finance, Relations 40,600 41,600 2.5 
Davis 34,900 36,900 5.7 Dean— University Extension, Davis (38,600) (41,000) 6.2 
Vice Chancellor— Bus. & Finance, Dir.-at-Large, Western Assn. Agri. 
Riverside 34,000 36,000 6.0 Experi. Sta Directors 38,900 41,000 5.3 
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Private Enterprise Failing — 


The following remarks are ex- 
cerpted from an address by California 
Labor Federation executive secretary 
John F. Henning to the convention of 
the AFL- CIO Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers union in Los Angeles 
on August 8th. It is of particular in- 
terest to us in the light Henning’s re- 
cent appointment to the Board of 
Regents. 


I think it proper this morning to 
note that we meet at a time of conser- 
vative crisis in America. There is crisis 


in the sense that conservative power is 7 
in the ascendency; its grasping hands ` 


are holding to certain aspects of the 
Executive Branch of government in 
Washington, and certainly the conser- 


vative power is evident and prevailing | 


in the Congress of the United states. 
It is not what we thought would 
prevail. ... 


In November of last year we elected 
Jimmy Carter to the presidency and 
elected Democratic majorities to both 
houses by overwhelming margins. 

We stand, I submit today, essential- 
ly with the blacks of the Urban League 
and black America generally who 
voiced their disillusionment with the 
direction of government at this point 
with regard to the President. 

We stand with brown America who 
also protested the indifference of the 
government of the United States to the 
plight of! millions of brown Ameri- 
cans... . 

We had great hopes in November. 
What happened? How. is it that the 
conservatives are exercising the same 
power in Washington today that they 
did in the regime of Jimmy Carter’s 
predecessor? 

How is it that the conservative tide 
has come here to California where in 
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the first two years of Governor 
Brown’s Administration we realized 
unprecedented progressive success? 
The conservatives now are displaying 
their power in the state government at 
Sacramento as they have not since the 
days of Ronald Reagan. 

And we need to understand the 
very basic reason for it all. 


‘The System Is Not Working’ 


The private enterprise system is not 
working. It is failing America, and 
politicians in Washington and the pol- 
iticians in Sacramento are finding it 
beyond their capacities to repair that 
system... . 


JOHN F. HENNING. 


The private enterprise systern is 
failing when, year after year in this na- 
tion, the richest nation in history, we 
are plagued by seven million or more 
jobless workers. 


The only time the private enterprise - 


system in this nation gives us full 
employment is in times of war, or in 
the time of preparation for war, and 
we feel war is too high a price for a 
civilized nation to pay for the realiza- 
tion of full employment. 

I think, in 1977, we have seen the 
futility of giving unqualified faith to the 
Democratic Party as an instrument of 
social change and social progress. 

We have to work with the elements of 
the liberal community and not on an ad 
hoc basis. 

I think, in 1977, we have seen the 
futility of giving unqualified faith to the 
Democratie Party as an instrument of 
social change and social progress. 

We have to work with the elements of 
the liberal community and not on an ad 
hoc basis. i . 

We have to work with black America 
on a permanent basis,- not just in cam- 
paign time. We have to work with 
brown America and Third World 


America. We have to work with con- . 


sumer America. And, under the right 
conditions, we can meet with the en- 
vironmentalists. 

Here in California at the moment we 


are proposing legislation in Sacramento | 


that stipulates that whenever an en- 
vironmental report is prepared it must 
consider economic and social aspects as 
well as those things that deal with the 
environment. 

` The Sierra Club has endorsed our ap- 
proach. 

In other words, we are not opposed to 
environmental reform. We don’t want 
to see the cities cemented over, the skies 
polluted, the rivers worsened. 


Social Considerations Vital 


No, but we say this: That en- 
vironmental change must be accom- 
panied by social consideration. Just as 
technological change must be ac- 
companied by social and economic 
evaluations. 

The tragedy of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was that the 19th century world 
gave itself to a new God in terms of in- 
dustrial progress without considering 


the social tragedies visited upon 
millions of working men, women and 
children by reason of that progress. 

The private enterprise system is fail- 
ing when the average working person of 


` this country cannot buy a home to meet 


the demand — the reasonable social 
demands — of his or her family, be- 
cause of the cost of land, because of the 
cost of financing. 

We say the private enterprise system 
in this nation is failing when our cities 
are plagued by slums, the breeders of 
crime that terrorize the people. Millions 
are prisoners in their own homes as ter- 
ror controls the streets. 

We hear of mindless, senseless 
crimes, but how often do you hear the 
President or the Congress indict mind- 
less, senseless poverty? 

How often do you hear them con- 
demn a mindless, senseless systern the 
end product of which has been the 
slums and continuing high unemploy- 
ment? 

We say that the private enterprise 
system of this nation is failing when 40 
million Americans today are without 
any kind of health protection, medical 
or hospital services. 


Other Signs of Failure 


And we say that it is failing when 
millions of others enjoy only a tem- 
porary- protection through collective 
bargaining contracts, because the pro- 
tection provided in the health and 
welfare programs — never forget — is 
limited by your continuing employ- 
ment. ; 


And if the economy, fails, as it has 
failed, you have no security. No union 
has any security in assuring workers 
and their families of continuing. health 


protection. We are the only indus: 


irialized nation in the world that does 
not have an adequate — a government 
financed and government directed — 
program to take care of the health 
needs of its people. 


But we ask ourselves at this point in 
our political history, what can we do 
about the crisis? 

We talk also of intensified political 
action. Well, I can think of no more ex- 
pressive example of intensified political 
action by labor than the united and 
martial spirit we displayed before the 
elections of Nov. 1976. 


But to what avail? To what purpose? 

The political reality is this: The in- 
strument of social change in this nation 
since the days of Franklin Roosevelt has 
been the Democratic Party but cor- 
porate America today has more in- 
fluence on the Democratic Party than 
the trade union body, than the blacks, 
‘the browns, the consumers, environ- 
mentalists, and all the other social- 
oriented bodies of American life. They 
run the party. 

So again, we are asked, what’s the 
liberal alternative, and in despair, 
sometimes we say there is none. 


Bend System to Workers’ Needs 


But this we can do. We can break the 
political power of corporate America. 
We can bend this private enterprise 
system to the needs of the working peo- 


> ple of the country. But can we do it 


through the traditional means? No. 

However, if we can link them all 
together — the minority community, 
the consumer community, the environ- 
mental community — we can have with- 
in ourselves the sinews of success, the 
sinews of political independence, and 
the sinews of social and economic pro- 
gress for this nation. 

Without that alliance there is nothing 
to suggest that we can ever move from 
where we are today. 
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Statement by Hugh DeWitt to the Ger- 
berding Committee to Examine the 
University’s Relationship with the Los 
Alamos and Livermore Laboratories, 
August 9, 1977. 


I am a theoretical physicist on the 
LLL staff for the past 20 years. I am 
also on the Board of the Society of Pro- 
fessional Scientists & Engineers 
(SPSE).* What follows is a personal 
statement based on my experience as a 
research scientist at LLL and from 
teaching at a number of universities. 

In the spring of 1970 the Zinner 
Committee issued a long and thought- 
ful report concerning the relationship of 
the Livermore and Los Alamos Labora- 
tories to the University of California. A 


few sentences from the Zinner Report - 


are particularly noteworthy in view of 
the questions facing the Gerberding 
Committee in 1977. For example in the 
concluding section of the Report the 
majority of the Zinner Committee 
members say: 


““ —- We are particularly disturbed 
by the nominal leadership which 
the University provides. The 
laboratories enjoy a delightful 
autonomy within the protective 
shelter of the University, so de- 
lightful as to border on the licen- 
tious. They have close and intimate 
contact with agencies in Washing- 
ton and are isolated from the 
academic community with which 
they should ideally conduct a 
‘vigorous intellectual interchange. 
Just before the specific recommenda- 
tions of the Zinner Report one finds the 
statements: 
“The University should exercise 
leadership in the determination of 
the technical policies of the lab- 
oratories and should extend to 
them the process of review, super- 
vision, advice and governance 
generally applicable on the cam- 
puses. The resources of the 
laboratories, in turn, should be 
made available to the academic 
community for teaching and re- 
search purposes to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. —” 


In 1970 many members of the technical 
staff of the Livermore Lab welcomed 
the thinking and the recommendations 
given in the Zinner Report and looked 
forward to a much closer integration 
with the rest of the University. In the in- 
tervening seven years it has been pain- 
fully apparent to us that the intentions 
of the Zinner Report have not been 
fulfilled. The Livermore Lab is now 
perceived by many if not most staff 
members as being even more remote 
from the University of California than it 
was in 1970. Every year the Lab seems 
to become more and more a mission 
oriented developmental engineering in- 
stitution with the program and policies 
decided in Washington. Understanding 
of and support for basic scientific 
research at LLL has declined markedly. 
If the trend continues, the Lab will be 
more like an industrial development lab 
than a scientific institution. The Uni- 
versity plays almost no role in determin- 
ing even unclassified programs at LLL, 
and certainly “a vigorous intellectual 
interchange” with the University is not 
evident. 

it is certainly true that the Lab is far 
more diversified in its work now than it 
was some years ago, but even so the 
nuclear weapons work remains domi- 
nant and pervasive. It is widely 
understood throughout the Lab that 
General Starbird of the ERDA Dept. of 
Military Applications has decreed that 
weapons work is to remain more than 
50% of the Lab's total program. This 
impression is firmly backed up by the 


discussion and the figures given in the 
Lab’s five years but the Lab’s five year 
plan (LLL 76-2). A large growth of the 
Lab is projected for the next few years 
but the Lab’s five year plan anticipates 
that national security work will still be 
55% of the total budget in 1982. Thus 
LLL is a weapons lab first and foremost 
and only to a much lesser extent is it a 
diversified national 
General Starbird seems to have far 


greater influence on the Lab than does _ 


UC President David Saxon. 

One consequence of the 1970 Zinner 
Report was the formation of a high level 
Scientific Advisory Committee which 
among other things was supposed to be 
“particularly watchful of the ratio of 
applied to basic research, and the pro- 
portion of weapons and non-weapons 
work done in the laboratories.” This 
Committee met at LLL about once a 


year, heard presentations by the LLL | 


management, and was largely unknown 
to the Lab staff until 1976. The Com- 
mittee filed only one report during its 
first five years staff until 1976. The 
Committee filed only one report during 
its first five years of existence (May 
1974) , and that report remained “con- 
fidential” until February of this year. 
We don’t know what the Committee 
told the LLL Director and Associate 
Directors during the private sessions of 
those years, but we do know that senior 
staff scientists have found it harder to 
do innovative long range research and 
instead are forced into short term pro- 
grammatice work. There is little indica- 
tion of scientific ability or leadership in 
the top LLL management. The position 
of Associate Director for Physics has 
been vacant for more than two years, 


and there is so little indication of sup- - 


port for physics research that I think it 
will be very difficult to attract a first 
rate physicist from outside to take this 
position. The Macmillan Report of 
1974 made 15 recommendations, some 
of which would certainly have aided the 
integration of the Lab’s scientific pro- 
gram with the rest of the University and 
they might have helped keep up high 
quality scientific research as a 
reasonable fraction of the Lab’s pro- 
gram. These recommendations re- 
mained unknown until this year and we 
see little evidence that they were im- 
plemented. SPSE delegations have met 
with the Advisory Committee in 1976 
and 1977, and our criticisms of the Lab 
management and policies are reflected 
in the Mark Report. However, it is our 
impression that the Advisory Commit- 
tee has little if any effect on the Liver- 
more Laboratory. Perhaps it is not even 
possible for such a university advisory 
committee to have any real effect on the 
Lab scientific program since all funding 
and the real control comes from Wash- 
ington. 

The Dept. of Applied Science of 
Davis- Livermore is a graduate program 
that is supposed to be a good example 
of the Laboratory involvement with the 
education and research functions of the 
University. I taught at DAS last year 


„and I am reasonably well acquainted 


with the academic program and with 
many of the students. It is my impres- 
sion that DAS has a long ways to go 
before it can compete favorably with 
applied science programs at other uni- 
versities. Students are supposed to do 
their thesis research with senior LLL 
staff members, and in some cases this 
idea works out well. In general, how- 
ever, it seems to me that many divisions 
of the Lab are so occupied with clas- 
sified work that student research for an 
unclassified Ph.D. thesis is hardly 
possible. Other divisions are so oc- 
cupied with hard driving short term 
programmatic work that staff members 
have no time for students. There are, of 
course. a good number of LLL senior 


scientific lab. . 


staff members who have established in- 
ternational reputations for high quality 
published research, and DAS students 
are fortunate when they can work with 
such people. However, as LLL changes 
more into programmatic applied work 
as opposed to creative and innovative 
research, I feel that there will be a fewer 
good opportunities for students. I have 
taught at other. universities and from 
my experience I have to say that I would 
not recommend a bright young student 
to come to DAS. It is not yet a real 
school. 

I have personally come to the sad 
conclusion that the Zinner Report was a 
failure, and that the University has 
been derelict in its responsibility to 
maintain some control of the scientific 
program at LLL. I think that the Uni- 
versity administration of the weapons 


_labs should be more than just a nominal 


cover to give the LLL administration 
some freedom from Washington bu- 
reaucracy. Because of the University’s 
lack of influence during the last several 
years I now have to agree with George 
Wetherill’s six pages of dissent at the 
end of the Zinner Report in which he 
concluded that the weapons labs as con- 
stituted had no rightful place in a 
university; he recommended severance. 
As a Lab employee I woult hate to see 
this happen, but if LLL is to remain 
under the UC umbrella I very much 
wish for more intellectual and scientific 
influence from the University. 


*SPSE was formed in 1973 during a 
time of repeated laboratory-wide layoffs 
combined with the simultaneous hiring . 
of new employees. About one quarter of 
the eligible professional staff at LLL are 
members. SPSE functions as union. 


Anti-Worker Ballot 


During the next four months thou- 
sands of California’s registered voters 
will be approached and asked to sign 
an anti-worker, union-busting peti- 
tion. But its promoters are unlikely to 
describe it so bluntly. 


The petition, being circulated by an 
organization called the “Committee 
for Individual Rights,” would, iron- 
ically, deny all public employees — 
and ats 1,386,800 or nearly one out 
of every six individual California 
workers — the right to strike against 
“any public employer.” 


It would subject any public em- 
ployee who engages in a strike or who 
“directly or indirectly” tries to induce 
or encourage a strike against a public 
employer to mandatory dismissal and 
loss of all tenure and seniority. 


In addition, it would place absolute 
authority to determine public workers’ 
wages, hours and working conditions 
solely in the hands of the bureaucrats 
heading the public agency, regardless 
of whether they were elected or ap- 
pointed to their posts. 


Binding Arbitration Barred 


Section 3 of the proposed initiative 
constitutional amendment reads: 


“Final decision concerning condi- 
tions, compensation, hours, rights, 
privileges or obligations of public 
employment shall be made only by the 
governing body charged by the con- 
stitution or by law with the respon- 
sibility for administering the affairs of 
a public agency. No governing body 
shall delegate, assign, or in any way 
abrogate final decision-making 
authority, nor shall it enter into any 
agreement which provides for a bind- 
ing decision to be made by any other 
party.” 


Unfortunately this initiative is likely 
to attract considerable support from 
reactionary anti-union employers and 
demagogic politicians who often like 
to use workers and their unions — 
both public and private — as scape- 
goats for managerial and ad- 
ministrative failures. 

Predictably, the State Chamber of 
Commerce is already pushing for its 
approval. 


Two 'Co-Chairmen’ Named 


Listed as “co-chairmen” of this 
mis- named ‘‘Committee for In- 


Initiative Proposed 


dividual Rights” are Betty Cordova of 
Calabasas and Dolly J. Swift of Van 
Nuys. They have until Friday, De- 
cember 2 to collect 499,846 signatures 
in support of this antiworker, anti- 
union petition. 

If they succeed, they will touch off 
the most intensive battle for workers’ 
tights since the 1958 attempt by anti- 
union employer forces to impose a 
“right-to-work-for-less’’ law on Cali- 
fornia workers. That attempt was re- 
jected by a million votes and abruptly 
ended the political career of the late 
U. S. Senator William F. Knowland, 
the Republicans’ gubernatorial can- 
didate that year. 

Among other things: 

Section 5 (c) of the initiative defines 

“Any failure to report for duty, 
willful absence from one’s position, 
stoppage of work, slowdown or other 
interruption of operations or services, 
abstinence, in whole or in part, from 
the full, faithful or proper per- 
formance of the duties of employ- 
ment, or interference in any manner 
with the operations of any public 
agency, when committed by a public 
employee, acting in concert with 
others, for the purpose of inducing, 
influencing, or coercing any action or 
decision concerning the conditions, 
compensation, hours, rights, priv- 
ileges or obligations of employment, 
or concerning any other matter.”’ 

The initiative would also severely 
limit the rights of public employees to 
participate in politics. 


Financial Backers Unknown 

Its financial backers will not be 
known until after the initiative has 
either qualified or failed to qualify for 
a place on the 1978 ballot since state 
law doesn’t require the committee to 
file any financial statement until 
Friday, January 6, 1978. 

And if it qualifies for the ballot, the 
rightrs of all California workers — 
public and private — will be in jeopar- 
dy because if anti-union forces can 
succeed in prohjibiting collective 
bargaining by public employees, their 
next step will be to hack away at 
workers’ rights in the private sector, 
rights that were won in 1935 after 
more than a 100 years of struggle and 
extended to federal employees only by 
an executive order of President Ken- 
nedy in 1962. l 

by Glenn Martin. 
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declared. 
\ The FPPC is currently in the pro- 
cess of approving about 1,000 conflict 
of interest codes that must be devel- 
oped by all state or multi- governmen- 
tal agencies under the 1974 Political 
Reform Act. The conflict of interest 
code is expected to be in effect by 
January, 1978. 

Speaking for the University Council 
were Brody and Professors Charles 
Schwartz and Patricia St. Lawrence. 


They charged that the University’s _ 


proposed code would not “require the 
U.C. Regents and top administrators 
to file the same kind of comprehensive 
financial statements that are required 
of elected officials.” , 

They also charged that the pro- 
posed code would allow such ad- 
ministrators to continue to hold 
management positions in large cor- 
porations. 

Brody said the University Council 
believes that the University must be 
held accountable and®that such -ac- 


countability is impossible without full = 


financial disclosure and strict 
guidelines. 

Schwartz recited a list of 18 names, 
including a number of:Regents.-and 
U.C. administrators, who- served on 
the Boards of Directors of banks, in- 
surance companies, agribusiness cor- 
porations and other major concerns. 

The Union's representatives 
maintain that the Regents and the top 
U.C. Administrators should be sub- 
ject to thorough disclosure re- 
quirements and that U.C. Ad- 
ministrators should be prohibited 
from holding positions of manage- 
ment in sizeable business concerns 
that appear to be “so fraught with 
conflict of interest potentials.”’ 

They pointed out that the Universi- 
ty of California is “a very big enter- 
prise,” with a budget of about $2 
billion and investments of about $1.7 
billion. 

They also pointed out that the Re- 
gents control buildings worth $1.9 
billion and set management policies 
for 70,000 employees and educational 
policies for 119,000 students. 

Through its research programs, 
U.C. provides valuable tools for in- 
dustry and U.C. experts play an im- 
portant role in the shaping of public 
policy, they noted. 

In a press release issued in advance 
of the Tuesday hearing in Oakland, 
they also pointed out that “‘historical- 
ly, the Board of Regents has been 
dominated by members of the state’s 
wealthiest families and by others 
whose careers are tied to serving the 
rich and the powerful.” 

As presently drafted the U.C. con- 
flict of interest code would require 
` financial disclosure statements from 
the Regents and top administrators 
only in the following categories, the 
University Council’s release said: 

(a) Investments in or income from 
businesses which contract to supply 
goods or services to the University. 
For Regents this is limited to those 
. businesses supplying architectural, 
engineering or auditing services. 

(b) Interest in real property located 
within two miles of the campus or ma- 
jor fab. 

(c) (Regents only) Investments in 
any securities where the university's 
holdings exceed 5 percent of the total 
issued by that company; also in- 
vestments in banks where U.C. has 
deposits, obtains loans or purchases 
short-term fixed investments. 

“The five percent minimum of 
stock holdings would exempt prac- 
tically everything in the U.C. port- 
folio,” the University Council 
representatives charged. 


David Brody. President, 
University Council-AFT 


Our Council is concerned with the 
welfare of the University faculty and, 
in a larger sense, with the service that 
the University provides to the people 
of California. So the Political Reform 
Act of 1974, and the impact it will 
have on the University. are matters of 
great importance to us, and we have 
been active in trying to persuade the 
University to write a conflict of in- 
terest code that would not only meet 
the requirements of the Political Re- 


form Act, but also meet its own re- 


quirements as a great public institu- 
tion of higher learning. I regret to 
have to say that the University's con- 
flict of interest code, as presently pro- 
posed, falls far short of either stan- 
dard. 


Proposed Code Pettyfogging’ 
The proposed code is a pettifogging 


- document, designed to permit the 


University to get by with the least that 
it possibly can in the way of satisfying 
this Commission. Our view, on the 
contrary, is that the University should 
be trying to do the maximum that the 
Political Reform Act requires, not the 
minimulm, that it sould be setting the 
standard for other state agencies to 
emulate. We say this for two reasons. 
First, the University is an enormous 
enterprise. It has a budget of 2.2 
billion dollars, it has an endowment of 
1.7 billion, a physical plant worth 2 
billion, vast land holdings, and 89,000 
employees. The point hardly needs 
stressing: an institution of this scope 
possesses tremendous potential for 
conflicts of interest; perhaps more so 
than any other political entity within 
the. state. The second point seems to 
us even more important. The Univer- 
sity is in a unique position within the 
state. On the one hand, it is the 
beneficiary of the largesse of the peo- 
ple, as well as of private donors. On 
the other hand, the Constitution 
guarantees it the freedom to carry on 
its work as it sees best. The University 
in fact represents a remarkable act of 
faith by the people, and it is incum- 
bent on the University to live up to 
that faith. This means absolute 
scrupulousness in the management of 
its affairs, in appearance no less than 
in reality. One would have thought the 
University would have reacted with 
alacrity to the Political Reform Act 
and produced a code that was a model 
of comprehensiveness. But no: what 
we have is a document that, if any- 
thing. encourages the widespread be- 
lief that the University is a place where 
special interests are served and where 
money can be made. 


Disclosure Is Primary Mechanism 


Disclosure is the primary mech- 
anism employed in the Political Re- 
form Act to discourage conflicts of in- 
terest, and this is the crucial weakness 
in the University’s proposed code. Ap- 
pendix C lists 15 disclosure categories, 
each written to place some limit on 


_ disclosure requirements. These cate- 


gories are then applied to designated 
positions (Appendix B), intersecting 


ee] 
Sacramento, Uctober 4 — The State 
Fair Political Practices Commission 
(FPPC) unanimously upheld the Uni- 
versity Council’s position and will re- 
quire full disclosure from Regents and 
top administrators in the U.C. system. 
Still to be decided is the status of 
chancellors and other campus of- 
ficials. The Commission acted today 
at their regular meeting in Sacramen- 
to. 


| nte 


in such a way as to place limits on 
disclosure far short of the potential 
range of conflicts of interest for those 
positions. Consider. for example, the 
case of Regents. They are subject to 
categories 5, 6, 13, and 14. Category 5 
means they must report income from 
businesses supplying ‘‘architectural, 
engineering and/or auditing services 


to the University, pursuant to ap- 


proval of the Board of Regents.” Why 
only these services? Why only-services, 
and not goods? Why only those con- 
tracts requiring regental approval? 
Category 6 limits reports.on real pro- 
perty interests to those within two 
miles of any campus or major labora- 
tory. Is two miles how far property 
values can be affected by University 
decisions? Category 13 limits reports 
on security investments to companies 
in which the University owns 5% or 
more of the stock or bonds. Does the 
University own that much of any one 
company? And, in any case, why de- 
fine the University’s interest in this 
way, when conflicts of interst are far 
more likely to arise from stock pur- 
chases by the University rather than 
from its ability to influence the deci- 
sions of firms in which it owns stock? 
Category 14 requires disclosure in the 
case of interest in firms from which 
the university borrows or lends money. 
Why not also inclusion under Cate- 
gory 15, which covers security dealers 
‘and real estate brokers (in which re- 
cent regents have had interests)? It 
would be easy to raise similar ques- 
tions about the disclosure require- 
ments for many of the other desig- 
nated positions. It seems to us simply 
unconscionable that a great university 
should indulge in these kinds of legal- 
istic games, which can only result in 
feeding the suspicion that-it does in- 
deed have things it wants to hide. We 
submit that it is the responsibility of 
this Commision to make the Universi- 
ty take the broad disclosure position 
which the law and its own interests re- 
quire and which, unfortunately, it 
seems incapable of adopting volun- 
tarily. 


Union Proposals 


The University Council has the fol- 
lowing recommendations to make on 
the matter of disclosure requirements: 

1. For University officials in high 
policy-making positions (regents. 
university president, vice presi- 
dents, chancellors. etc.) or in 
charge of significant operations 
(laboratories, university press, med- 
ical facilities) the disclosure re- 
quirements should be those listed in 
Article 2 of the Act that apply to 
state, county and municipal of- 
ficials. Such a policy would be in 
keeping with sections 81003 and 
87310 of the Act. 

2. For other designated positions, 
a more. liberal application of the 
disclosure categories, following the 
principle that, when in doubt.-re- 
quire disclosure rather than not. 

3. Strengthen the disclosure cate- 
gories removing or broadening such 
unreasonable limitations as the 
two-mile rule or the five-percent 
stock rule, 


UC Officials & Outside Business 


Our second area of concern involves 
the interlocking relationship of high 
university officials with outside busi- 
ness interests. It is a matter of 
legitimate public concern when re- 
gents, vice presidents, and chancellors 
— officials with the broadest authority 
and influence within the University — 
hold directorships in firms either do- 
ing significant business with the Uni- 
versity .or vitally interested in’ the 
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research and service that it provides. 
In certain instances, the official has 
immediate authority over the area of 
interest to the company of which he is 
a director. We are aware that the Act 
does not directly prohibit this kind of 
relationship, but it does seern to us 
that it can be so interpreted, since the 
likelihood of conflict of interest is so 
inherent and pervasive in these rela- 
tionships that it cannot be handled by 
the way specifically contemplated in 
the Act, i.e., by not participating in 
specific decisions. Section 810603 
would seem to give the Commission 
the power to prohibit such interlock- 
ing relationships. 

The University Council would 
recommend that a section be added to 
the University's code prohibiting 
employed University officers from 
holding directorships in companies 
doing business (including the provi- 
sion of funds for research work) with 
the University. And we further recom- 
mend that the Commission seriously 
consider whether the prohibition 
ought not be extended to regents as 
well. 


The Faculty & Conflict-Of-Interest 


Finally, there is the thorny question 
of the University faculty, which is not 
covered by the proposed code. We 
agree that the faculty should not be in 
the code, partly because of the obvious 
administrative problems, but even 
more because of the academic free- 
dom. issues which have been widely 


‘ discussed. We believe that the phrase 


“governmental decision” cannot be 
interpreted to include research grants 
for which faculty regularly apply to 
carry on their academic work. Never- 
theless, we do believe that there are 
substantial conflict-of-interest prob- 
lems involving the faculty, especially 
for members doing private consulting 
or having financial interests in firms 
doing business with the University, 
and there are probably gray areas even 
in matters ostensibly involving only 
academic decisions. 

The University Council would 
recommend that the Commission urge 
the University to adopt an internal 
code for the faculty. This should in- 
clude a disclosure provision covering 
annual lincome of over $250 from out- 
side sources that do business with the 
University. It would also be ap- 
propriate for the Academic Senate to 
be designated to provide guidelines 
and oversight in those areas in which 
guestions of academic freedom and 
potential conflicts of interest overlap. 
The Commission can properly urge — 
or perhaps even require — the Univer- 
sity to move in this direction because 
the Political Reform Act does prohibit 
conflicts of interest for ali state 
employees. 

The objection to our recommenda- 
tions will be that they unduly invade 
the private rights of people in the ser- 
vice of the University. Our view is that 
service to the University involves a 
standard of public trust that is no less 
than that for other public employees, 
and probably higher. Where the bal- 
ance has to be struck, it ought always 


to be on the side of the public trust. 
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program was instituted in 1969 only 
33 Chicanos, 26 Blacks and one 
Native American have been admina, 
and 

WHEREAS California State Su- 
preme Court Judge Mathew Tobriner, 
in dissenting from the majority in the 
Bakke decision, pointed out that the 
táth Amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution had “served as the basis for the 
requirement that elementary and sec- 


ondary schools would be compelled to 


integrate. . .” and that it was illogical 
that the same law, “should now be 
used to forbid graduate schools from 
voluntarily seeking that very objec- 
tive.” and 

WHEREAS affirmative action pro- 
grams were initially established and/ 
or mandated in recognition of past, 
iong-standing admission practices 
which systematically excluded minori- 
ties and women from graduate 
schools, and 

WHEREAS specific goals, or “‘quo- 
tas” and timetables have been estab- 
lished in affirmative action programs 
like the U.C. Davis program, to help 
insure that discriminatory practices 
are ended, and 

WHEREAS past experience had 
demonstrated that without specific 
objectives, or “quotas,” there is little 
reason to belteve that that past dis- 
criminatory practices would not be re- 
instated, and 

WHEREAS the NAACP, Mexi- 
can-American Legal Defense and 
Education Fund, Congressional Black 
Caucus, the Urban League and others 
have stated their intention to intervene 
in position to the Bakke Decision 
when it is reviewed by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court because they believe it 
will mean the likely dismantling of 
other affirmative action programs 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
THAE™ 

1. Fhe CFT oppose the Bakke deci- 
sion and reaffirm its commitment to 
affirraative action programs with spe- 
cific objectives and timetables. 

2. The CFT file a friend-of-the- 
court brief opposing the Bakke deci- 
sion. 

3. The CFT support appropriate 
demonstrations which are broadly 
sponsored in an effort to call public 
attention to the continuing need for 
affirmative action. 

4, The CFT submit this resolution 
to the 1977 AFT Convention in Bos- 
ton, 

Resolution adopted CFT Conven- 
tion May 29, 1977 
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tional institution in the state of 
California except UC had legal access 
to their personnel files. 


Horowitz Report 


In response to the Governor's re- 
quest, and to the political pressures 
that this reflected, President Saxon 
appointed a special committee under 
Harold Horowitz, vice chancellor for 
academic affairs at UCLA, to recom- 
mend changes in the University’s 
review procedures and records policy. 
The UC-AFT urged the Horowitz 
committee to implement the language 
of the Roberti bill, and, indeed, 


believed the University was, as a party. 


to that language, morally bound to do 
sO. 

The Horowitz Report, dated Feb- 
ruaty 8, 1977, made some useful rec- 
ommendations of a procedural kind, 
but was wholly inadequate on access 
to records: an individual would receive 
at the end of the entire review process 
“a comprehensive summary in writing 
of the substance of confidential 
documents.” This, clearly, would be 
useless to anyone seeking to challenge 
a negative judgment and requiring ac- 
cess to the record to substantiate a 
case. On March 16, 1977, President 
Saxon announced that the University 
would alter its academic records 
policy in accordance with the Horo- 
witz Report. 


SB 170 


This set the stage for legislative ac- 
tion in Sacramento. Senator Roberti 
was reintroducing his privacy bill 
(S.B. 170) in the new session and, at 
the request of the DC-AFT, he in- 
cluded in it the language on confiden- 
tial files from the earlier $.B. 1586. To 
ensure the approval of the Governor, 
however, the supporters of $.B. 170 
during the legislative process permit- 
ted the bill to be watered down in 
many ways, including the language on 
confidential! records. The significant 
change from $.B. 1586 is that the 
University has an option between 
editing texts and providing sum- 
maries, rather than having the latter 
only as a last resort. On the other 
hand, the guidelines on conveying in- 
formation in confidential documents 
are more stringent in S.B. 170. The 
wisdom of this legislative strategy was 
presumably demonstrated when Gov- 
ernor Brown signed $.B. 170. 


Battle Not Over 


The battle over open files is far from 
over. It remains to be seen how the 
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SAM BOTTONE LEAVES UNIVERSITY COUNCIL STAFF — The 
University Council has lost its longtime executive secretary to the Califor- 
nia Nurses’ Association. Sam Bottone, who started with as at the Coun- 
cil’s inception, recently assumed the directorship of the CNA’s Economic 


& General Welfare Department. 


University will implement the new 
public policy on confidential records. 
At the very least, this will be a drawn- 
out process, and, if ieis sie inajor 
differences on the meaning of the 
janguage, there wil! be litigation. 

In the meantime, the UC-AFT is 
not finished in Sacramento. It has a 
second open files bill, S.B. 251, also 
introduced by Senator Roberti, which 
is limited to the University, and which 
includes much tougher, and simpler, 
language representing the AFT posi- 
tion on access to personnel records: 
full texts of confidential documents, 
with the deletion only of the identity of 
the source. S.B. 251 passed the Sen- 
ate, but in the Assembly was put over 
to the second session that meets in 
January 1978. The UC-AFT intends to 
push S.B. 251. in the next session. 
How much suécess the union will have 
doubtless will be influenced by how 
the University handles its respon- 
sibilities under the Information Prac- 
tices Act of 1977. 


— David Bredy ~ 


Einstein’s theory 


Albert Einstein was a charter 
member of the ArT locai at Princeton 
University, Princeton, N.J. Recognizing 
the relationship between scientific 
research and university working condi- 
tions, he was one of the first to sign up 
when the AFT charter was circulated. 
Asked later why he joined the AFT, he 
answered: 

“I. consider it important, indeed 
urgently necessary, for intellectual 
workers to get together, both to protect 
their own economic status and, also, 
generally speaking. to secure their in- 
fluence in the political field.” 
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